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SOCIAL STRATIFICATION Ato 
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\ \ \ Sally Bould-Vi^ntll' . " " : ^^/- 

' . ' The Urilversltjr of Delware ' ' ; ; - ; 
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Anti-povarty programs in rural areas o the United States present a 
-unique opportunity to study the jnteraction hetween pr^rams fo* rural eco- 
■nomic development and rural stratification systema^. ■ Pres^^^ 

in declaring total war on poverty indicated that it was done Vbe,cauae it is . 
rights because it is wise> and because for the first time in our history it: 
ia possible." Indeedrthe United States with Its abundance. of both ^ economic 
and technological means would be an ideal testing ground for'the abilit^ of 
rural economic development to change stratification syst^is by, in essejice^ 
eliminating those who have so long- been trapped at the bottom in rural poverty. 

TKia paper will eKamine the effect of a number of anti-poverty prfo- 
grams in rural areas of the United States. These programs were to prdvide 
fox the upgrading of those at the very bottom of the rural stratification 
system. The gqal of lifting^ the rural poor 'out of poverty necessarily re- 
quires upward social mobility. Historically, however, UBward mobility for 
lowet status' rurar Residents, especially in depressed rural ar^eas, has r 
entailed movement out of tho^ rural areas (West, 1945; Gallaher* 1961i 
204; ^Schwarzw;eller and Brown, 1967)* Furthermore, structural 
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oppbttunltles^in? '*rural areas have always been limited* and appear to be . 
:^adoMng more so (Gallaher, 1961i219; W^fter, 19681120), Nevertheless;^^ 
the';lncreaslngly limited opport low status in-migrants to ^ 

alfiies .CFuguitti '1^71) protnpt^eS: the choice of rural economic^eyalopment 
asrthe route of mobility for/th^ rural poor. This' choice, hdwaveri meant 
that: these programs of rural/ economic development would necessarily be 
Tconf routing 'the traditional/ rural steati system. 



Copmunity Deyelopment Corporation (CDC) . 

Central , to the pres of , rural /economic development is the 

Comunity Deyelopment 'Corporation CCDC);Whiih is an outgrowt|i of the ori-' 
giiTai 'war qn poverty. It is a blend of the ideas of conmunity control 
and individual entrepreneurship ^ a flexible program which some CHampden== 
Turner, 1974) have^ hei^'alded as the way out of poverty • Each Gonmiunity 
^ Development Corporation (CDC)^ pursues its own goals within the overall 
structure, although l^he ineans may differ depending upon the local area 
and the local economy. Nevertheless, these programs can be evaluated in 

terms of the ^extent to which they succeeded in upgrading the economic 

i ) ' I 

situation of those persons at the bottom of the stratification ladder. 

For rural areas, the primary thrust of these, programs was that /of job 

creation* Thus^ it would seem fair to judge such programs dn /terms of 

whether or not the jobs created enabled people to move out off poverty as 

defined by the 1970 'Office of Economic Opportunity (CEO) guipellnes. 

Sixteen rural CDC's were evaluated and information conclming the 
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'':J^M^' ^asent ppverty, status of the non-manager employees was avail- 
^'/^^^^^^^^ 13 of them* For tWase employees poverty had been reduced by an^ 



y^:/ average of 5,8% with a range from 23% reduction In a rurM-^rea of Gall- 
\ fomia to a p% reduction in four of the programs,' In only. three of the ? 
programs was a mjority of those hir^d poor bifore obtaining the job and 
in all three a majority remained poor after obtaining the job (Abt 
Associates Inc.',; 1973a,V^^^^^^ 3) , On the wt^^s^ rural CDC * s in contrast 
to utban CDC^s were mucl| mo auccesafur in "craating job^ getting ' 
people who had f ormerly befeir unemployed back into jobs| they were not auc- 
cessful in terms of prpviding jobs ^hich could enable Individuals to rise 
out of poverty (Abt Associates, Inc., 1973a, Volume 2ill2--ll4)/ Employees 
of urban programs Who had been employed previously experienced a wage 
increase of 12<r5% whereas previously employed employees of - rural programs 
eKperienced a wage increase of only 2.8%. 

The effect of these programs was not one of changing the^ stratifica- 
tion system but one of changing the source of income. In the years 
covered by the survey for all 16 rural programs, there was a total of 
1075 712 dollars of reduction in dependency Income^ primarily public 

assistance* Individuals^ theh^ were not lifted out of poverty but 

- / ^ ■ 

rather put back to wofk in Idw^skliled/ low--paid jobs. The provision of 

workers to fill such Jobs is, according to Gans (1972) an important posi- ^ 

tlve function of poverty. Walter B. Mller's (1968) fear that the anti= 

poverty prog^fems might eliminate "the low-skilled laboring class" appears 
i 

unwarranted. The move from welfare depandpncy to low-wage work is also 
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fptedicted In the analysis of Plven and Cloward ;'(i971) . Overall the futie' 
tioh of^welfara is to rei\ilate: the labor of those In the lowest stratum u 
of sofciaty.. Low^waga work^ furtheMores is a very effeGtiye mecharilsm * 
of social "control since !±t lekves little time or energy for disorderly / 
behavior* ^ ' « % ' ^ ^ . 

^, ' According to Garis (1972) 5 other ^b^tive functions of poverty includ4 
the ploviaion of J^'bs for professional '^poverty warriors" and symbolic 



consfttuefi^^l for political groups. The war on poverty provided jobs 



for the foriaer^funrtioni and, j^through the mechanism of citizen partloi- 

■ ' ^ ' ■ ^ ^ ' ^ ■ ■ 

patlon, for the^la^er functionv. The experience of the rural GDC' s' was 

"that over time thesi^^toctlons for the nonpoor increased in importance* 

Poor persons were hir^^^^fill a few of the management slots in three of 

the seven early programs but>in only one of the eight later programs. 

CDC's funded after 1969 ware niore likely to have hired managers with / ^ . 

" • : . ■ '^^ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■■ •; ' ; . ■ ■ ■ ■ - 

business experience whereae the ^ftrJlier sites tendsd, on the average, to 
have less than 10% of their staff nletobers with a business background 

■ : . • . ' ■ ■■ ' 

(Abt Associates j Inc*,'I973aj Vol\une ^|57) . Furthermore^ the CDC's ' 

* . . .■ ; " . . - . ■ ■ . - -. . / \ 

funded after 1969 appear to place less ^fphasis upon invorving interested 
citl^ens^ but more emphasis upon involving leading ditizans* The per= . 

' y ■ ^ ' ■ " ^.^.^ ; . - ■ ■ ■ .... ' ' 

centaga of Board membars "with leading poBiMons In^'^har economic groups ' 
had Increased from an average of 75% to" 90% fot thS rural sites'* (Abt 
AsaoCiates^ Inc*, 1973as Vbluma 2i50-51), Thus,\;there appears to be a 
tendency fo,r the newer Coimunity Development Corpqtations to be more 
likely to be controj^led and staffed by individuals who havfi a fanrfl.y high 
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ranking in the social stratification sy^ems of these rural areas. Fur* 
tharmoraj the rural .s^es ware much more likely to "employ existing - 
political structures in their^ efforts than were urban areas" (Abt = 
Associates^ Inc* , 19733^ Voliime 2i67)^ This would indicate that these • 
programs in rural areas are mich more confined to those 'definitions of 
the situation which are acceptable to the political and economic leader- 
ship of the conuDunity. 

^ ■ . . . * ■ 

■ - ( ....... 

Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) * . 

The Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) is one of a series of man- 
power programs' generated out of the war on poverty. It ^reflects a popular/ 
positiop thatj as indicated by Hansen (1970il57) "the greatest relative 
need of residents of depressed areas ±s for more/investment in human re- 
sources and for expanded manpower programs*" In the same year, however ^ \^ 

an evaluation of five rural CEP*s (Hertzlinger , 1971) clearly indicated 

-fl-- . ■ " " ' ' 

^that such programs can be characterized as "manpower training for low- 
wage work" (Wellmans 1974). The jobs ^available ^in rural areas are unskilled 
and low-wage; migration is necessary for workers who want to obtain adeiquate 
wage jobSs or to use their skill=training (Herman apd Munk, 1968 1 30),* Local 
businessmen have located in these areas precisely because of an abundance 
of unskill^, "cheap" latior (Hertzlinger , 1971*1995 Rural America^ Inc., y 
1975 i41), ^Individuals who completed the institutional training program were 
more successful in obtalriing steady work than drop-outs of the program 
al^though the^pragram drop-outs showed higher wage increases (Hertzllnger , 
1971.S106)* ^Where training wAs done by the employer on-the-job (OJT) there 



Is concerh that employers are being reimbursed to eKploit cfieap labor . 

' ' ■ / • _ •_ . \ ^ .' ^ ^ . . ^ ^ ■ . ■ ". . 

(Hertzllngeri / 1971 ' 79) I a concern expressed by.' the Gefteral Accounting 

. ' . . ^ ■ ^ ' . . . - 

Office about /on-=the--Job training contracts throughout the country* 

In terms of the overall Impact of the Concentrated Emplo37ment Pro- 
gram in the flve^ rural areas the report concludes i 

.CEP impact on local socio-^politlcal structures ' 
/ has generally been lowj since, the goals and 

strategies of the CEP tarely averlap or conflict " 
. with those of local Institutions**,, The poten-^ 

tial area of conflict between CEP and local in= * 
atitutions arises from. CEP;' s attempt to upgrade 
/ or relocate the poor in face of the almost^ uni-- 

versal conservatism 'of local inatitutlons. Active ? 
opposition was rarely' obsetvedp however, since 

V ; the CEP*s impact *0n rural poverty in any one area 

■ • . - ^^ ' ■ 

, is so small In 'relation to *the vastness of the 

^\ 

problCT as to be almoi^t unn^tl'ceable 

(Hertzlinger, £971:99)* 
In general^ either local Iristltutiona were unaware of the program or did 
not cooperate with it* The one local iris ti tut ion which the CEP necessarily 
had to cooperate with,/ however , was the Employment Service and here a con=' 
flict did exists growing out of a philosophical difference in attitudes. 
The CEP sees itself as an adyocate of the poor while the Employment Service 

is seen inatead as serving the business inteBests"exclusively (Hertzlinger , 

* ■ - ■'\ ■ - ' 

1971:60). . 



In tlie evaluation of the five rural CEf the res<sarchers examined 
the validity of a- Vfftagnatlon conspiracy" among local business interests * 

■ " _ * ■ ' . ■ , i 

that is^ a desire on the part of locar business to preserve the statua quo 

and avoid any economic development which would tighten up the labor = 

market and ratse W^ges, , The interviews wit^i mployers' in the CEP areas 

indicated tha^ although they, were favorable' toward other businesses 

c . , ' ^ ■ ^ .. - . ^ ■ " ^ . ' * 

inoying in the area, this attitude was reserved for new businesses that 

were small, non-polluting,, and male-OTP larger^,firms - expressed 

even less desire for new business. In other words^ competition was not 

welcomed. In the Arkansas CEPj for example^ residents of one town "sent 

^_ ' ^ • « 

threatening letters to two companies who^were coqsidering locating in the 
area" (HertEllnger ^ 1971:150), Thus* local business interests were 
usually sat against any major change in the economic development of their 
area which might result in upgrading the poor biit at the sartie time, be 
s costly for the employers in tjterms of competition both in the labor market 
and in othfer markets* The participants in tKe programs themselves felt 
this" hostility of the business community* Interviewees in one of the CEP 
areas stared specif ically' that "influential figures are in^rested in 
keeping industry put 5 poLlutlon down ^ and people on ^welfare" (Hertzllnger, 
1971:141), It woul4. appear , that both business leaders, and the participants 

"in the program share^a sii^^ar perception of" what is going on: what is ^ 

/ - 4 

going on Is, in fact, a p5eservation of the status quo, 'The one eKception 

to this' is 'the view of keeping people on welfare.; Here, although the 

participants' perceive that the businesses wish to keep them on welfare^ the 

bu'sinesses. themselves indicate a prefarence to have these individuals earn 

their poverty a$ opposed to getting the handout. "^"^ 
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Nixon's family Assistance Plan (FAP)^ ^' ' ' 

Hare is^ a case of a proposed prograin which would have had a direct= 
effect upon ^the income oJE a majority of poor rural residents * iiand es- 
pecially upon rural hlacks in the South.. Although this program did not^ | 
have support from many Northern liberals^ I would concur with Moynlhan 
that the reason for its failure was due to strong opposition by 
Southerners on the Senate Finance Committee CMoynihans . 1973 1525-529) , 
Indeed^ those most affected by^ FAP would have been low-wage wbrkers in 
the South, especially the rural Souths since the grant amount was so 
low it would have had little or no effect on the distribution of Income 
in other parts of the country, Cplumnlst Kevin Phillips saw this Issue 
clearly i "Poor people would be better off but the middle class* , .could 
be badly hurt" as well as the "Southern cheap-labor industry" (Moynihan, 
1973»377j, Lester G* Maddoxs thep Governor of Georgia Indicated that 
J*Ybu're not. going to be able to find anyone willing to work ^s maids or 
janitors or , housekeepers If this bill gets through^ that I promise you" 
(Moynlhan* 1973:378-379). Chairman. Russell Long of the Senate Finance 
Comiittee evitiCecl concern throughout the debate over FAP as to who 
would iron his shirts (Reported by Welshp 1973il6). 

J The real issue was, of course^ more than an economic one of getting , 
the dirty work done in a way that benefited the nonpopr- It was also a 
question of the' "socioeconomic powerbase of DiKie's conservative Democrats" 
(Phillips' in Moynlhan,^973 1 377 1 Burke and Burke, 1974il46). This was 
especially .true In view of the growing cooperative movement among rural 
blacks. , The analysis of a clever reporter explained exactly how the 
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situation in the South might operate in cerms of its effect on one family 
in one rural comnunltys indicatWe of. potential reverberations throuih- 
out the Southi 

In one of the most dilapidated of the sharks* * .four ' 

rooms haimere^ together from old boards ^ patched in 
= * . . ■- . ■ * " ^ 

spots with cardboard, I Mrs. Adle Powell live6 with 

her nine children^ her parents^ her sister and her 

^i^ter*s six children. All^-theseNnineteen pebple now - 

manage somehow bo survive on $50 a week that Mrs. 
Powell makes on the assembly line at a local wood 
processing plants the sister's welfare check of 
$104.00 a month and the $192. 00 old-age and social 
smcurity pension that Ifirs. Powell ^s parents receive. 

Under President NiKon's Family Assistande Program*,, 
'things would get qult^e^ dramatically better for Mrs. - 
Powell and all of her kin. As a mmber of the '^working 
poor," Mrs. Powell could draw $3,552 in cash and food 
stamps^to augffiient her earnings of $2s500 at the mill. 
Her sister, as^ an unemployed' welfare mother, could draw 
$3j316 In cash and stamps, and' the parents would collect. 
$2,6^0. Thus, on the effective date of the bill, July 
1, 19 71 I annual household income would almost double 
. ^ overnight from J6, 052 to $12,008, the sort of money now 
enjoyed only by the white merchant and landowner' class 
in Aiabama's black belt (Armstrong, 1970i66)» 



. ^ r ^ - " - \. • ".. =■ ' _ : ^ ■ • ' ..V . ; ■■; ^; ■ - ^ 

The welfare director of Gaorgia estimated that more than half^ of the' 
families in 80 rural counties would be eligible ^or FAP" (Armstrongs 1970r 
67), Throughout the deep South there would have been alarge influx of 
federal dollars=-an estimated $134 million in Georgia alone, ^ Ymtj in the 
debate the Southern critics 'simply overlopked the possible benefits of ^ 
such a prbgram which would hav'e poured, inQney into- the South, especially 
the rural South* ' . * 



Rural Cooperatlv.es \^ . . - ■ \ ■ 

Federal involvement, in attacking rural poverty 'thrbugh tb^' method of : 
organizing markej|ing and purchasing cooperatives has its origins in the 
f Thirties under the administration of the Farm Security Administration (FSA) , 

More than 25,000 poor' people's^ cooperatives were formed under its sponsor- 

'■J i » » 

ship and 63% of their loans were completely repaid (Baldwin, 196Bi203), 

\ ' - ■ ^ . 

The Farm Bureau, an organisation representing middle and upper *dncome 
farmers, charged the FSA with '^Hurting the poor through impractical 
collective farming projects"^ and lobbied successfully for FSA's demise 
in 1946 (Fordj 1973i41«45). It was not until nearly 20 years later, 
with the rediscovery of poverty and the establishment of the Office of 
^Economic Opportunity, that the federal goverhment ^agaif became 'involved 
in using cooperatives to attack ru^al poverty* The reaction of the 
local business and political leaders to these prograTns has, however, not 
changed much since the Thirties and Forties, . 

An OEO girant of $600,000 to the Southwest 'Alabama Farmers Cooperative 
Association (SWAFCA) was strenuously resisted by city and county officials 
as wtfil as local businessmen (Monk, i967:40| Marshall and Godwin, 1971:47). 
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;i .\i i\^mivn iu. fiCaCus and" power in the 
= - ^ i i*^' in .1 buttur ij^sition than poori^ 
j^ sltriun ch.ij lunging the white county 
, una I cMtlclaLy and bu^inossraen had ' 
.[.itu:. quj ill ^jpite of thG fact that ' 

■ r ' ■ ■ 
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■ - i ^ i- «hi) wi in .J position to perceive 
' ■ f -■■ Mii?= i'liM^raii wuru alBo in a position to 

' ; / ■ - .!iri:;ii;j <ii tlu' Office of Economic 
. ' i> 5 ■ .\Kii^ii;\a ■ M ju'iKi.LurH and four of its 

ii ifppuhiilun to the prpgram -'on behalf ^ 
^ M t r i .s 1 1; ' . , , .w- wull i\3 tliG owners of the 
i;.^ .ii'f .i^' (Miinkj 19(>7:60), , The result was a 
Mil! J .mm! ^i^ifi under Btahding" to 

: flu i 1(1 th*? National Shard- 

! -^ti^Mi of IH iMi:.ii < oijpi'rat ivcu j funding 
* i'^ ^'i '•-niNiinin; and iiiud i C ica t ions were 
= iiii , ^ Npoi 'laMy ill I lu* cwiMe of the iiusinq^ss^ 

> h. isn IiitliMl I nil! ru V 1 iij* ,Llu' Hocial and 
i i t'ui- lii^niifiilc pi);; I (Jon O I: I Lh niuiiibcrH (Abt * 
. 'tji li ifuhlhi}* dc*layn and inod I 1 icat: ions 

' u< liv«'l 1(1' hnsfility tuward t he coop on the 
/ .i.M l.HiM, P*/ih:.Mi). AiMMirdiny to Marijhall^ 
N t.'Mpi M.ii ivi- rllorfM h.ivp aino lieuti hampered 
H { I • I 1 I'll i'! ii I hit i"<*anr ra La * 
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Much of the harassment of the cooperative efforts of., jjoor peoplej 
. however 5 comes from direct ^act'ion on the local level. Local companies 
and processing plants^ refused to do business with SWAFCA and truck 
drivers transporting its crops experienced intimidation. Similar 
harassment from local politicians and economic competitors ^ai found 
in, the- Grand Marie cooperative. The agricultural cpopSs on the whole, 
faee problems in terins of credit discrimination and refusal to sell 
good land to blacks (Marshall and Godwin^ 1971i47=5S) as well as federal 
restrictions on the pUrcha,se of land (Abt 43S0ciate§5 1973b 1 213) • The\ 
Southern Consumer Cooperative suffired prolonged harassment by the 
local sheriff and district attorneys 'the, net result of which was a loss 
of confidence and a drop in. membership (Marshall and Godwin^ 1971178)* 
Overall locaj, hostility was greatest %ti ,the buslness^social coops in 
contrast to the strict jy business coofs (Abt Associates, 1973b), 

In the case of the Family Assistance Plan and the cooperati'v^s of poor 
rural bl.atfks and other minorities j the factor of minority status obviously 



playe,d a k^ role*". ^Status dlffe^enceB in the rural population 



are 

exacerbated by rdfiial' or ethnic, differences (Raper, 1972i315)- Neverthe= 



lesss sj.railar 'problems emerged even when the rural" population was all 
white. In h%s analysis of the Chenango Development Prpject cd^ducted in 
Chenango County^ New Yorkj Stockdale concludes that "attempts to^^ignif- 
icantly alter' the distribution of goodsp services, power or prestige in 
rural' communities will result in at least some conflict regardless of 
methods usedp" and quite consistently tjiere was some^ evidence of "fcontinual 
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pressure from power actors in the county and soma administrators in • 
^ Cooperative Extension and the Agricultural Experiment Station at Cornell 
to minimize the use of approaches which might generate conflict" 
(L974il^-18) . Clearly, those in power in Chenango County did not wish 
to see any ^challenges to the status quo which currently benefits' them. 
Not unpr^edictablyj local elites were successful in moving the program 
away from serious #nti-poverty'* effGrts into the more conservative hands 
of the Cooperative Extension and the Administration of the Wllege of 
Agriculture (Stockdale, 1973il0), 1. 

Jn the Kentucky mountainaa again a case of, an all ^hite ^opulationj 
a survey of local elites found that bankers, physicians and .^hite cbllar 
managers were quite skeptical about the poor having' some inpiit into the 
planning process of anti-poverty programs (Plunkett and Bowman, 1973 1 
43=44), Although local public officials in the survey were somewhat 
more favorable towards the participation of the poor, the reaction of 
'local officials to the earlier anti-poverty programs was instrumental 
in assisting the lobbying efforts b^hind^ the 1967 Green amendment of 
the Economic Opportunity Act urhich placed final program control directly 
in their hands (Plunkett and Bowman, 1973=87). Even where participation 
of the poor is required for Local Development District dgclsions the 
local elites can feasily out-vote them (Rothblatt, 1971 rl57). For the 
Appalachian ca«e Walls concludes that the regional development model 
ends up as "a rationalization gf existing structures of privilege" 
X1976iiii). ' 



In generals rural anti-poverty programs were either tendered inef- 
fective from the outset or^ when they threatened to becope effective, . 
were subject to local harasament, state or federal modlf icationi delays'' 
furidine cuts or veto or the total reorientatibn of the program. The . 
well-^publiclzed Initial Success of the California Rura4 Legal Assistance 
(CRLA) in suits on behalf of farrt workers and thd* rural poor led to a 
storm of protest and influenced the reorganlEation of the Legal Services 
program. It is too soon to tell the exact efffect of this reorganization 
which went into operation in the Fall of 19^5, but strong pressur| was ^ 

exerted to reduce the role of the back-up centers which had provided the 

6 

crucial researjch for the more controversial cases, 

' _ * 

Conclusion » 

— * I 

Examining the history of poverty in England T, H, Marshall concludes 

that "The common purpose of statutory and voluntary effort was to abate 

■ 

the nuisance of pbverty without disturbing the pattern of inequality 
of 'which poverty was the most obvious consequence" (quoted in Coser, 
1971:487)*' The above analysis of the anti-poverty progi^ama in the 1960 's 
and 1970' s suggests thatf, in fact^ the saxm principle is ^tlll operant: 
The nuisance iDeing high welfare or high unemployment, the Resolution 
being low-wage work, but the pattern of inequality remainiiig the same. 
When a phenomenon such as poverty persists in spite of forces presumably 
designed to eliminate it^ a functional explanation Is called for accordin 
to Stlnchcombe (19^i83), The basic characteristic orf a functional ex- 
planation is that the consequences of a social arrangement are essential 
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i 

elements of the causes of that social arrangement (Stinchcombei 1968i80)," 
or, in other words, the consequences of poverty are essential elements 

i 

oj. Its causes. Central to this type of functional analysis is the con- 
cept of want; that Is how the consequences form the essential elements 
of the ^cause^they are wanted. Those who want the consequences of a 
vsoclal arrangement are thereby motivated to ac't in* such a way as to 
bring 4bout its existence or$ persistence. V 

Much of the analysis of poverty in the 1960 *j can be understood in 
terps of a functional expiajiationi poverty persist's because it is the 
way jp£ life^anted by the poor; This value placed upon a culture of 
poveAy by / the poor then causes poverty* The poor are ^socialized into 
a motivational structure which leads them to want the life style of 

- 

pov^er.ty and to ignore those opportunities ,hy which 'they could lift 

themselves out of poverty (Ballj 1968; LewiSj 1968). Employers of the 

pooFj as well as personnel in the CEP's cite the "importance of *^re^ 

I ' I- 

otlenting the enrollee ' s motivation and work attitudes'" as a key 
contribution of ' rural manpower programs (Hertzlinger ^ 1971"38). This, 
however, is only to have the rural poor work harder and more steadily 
at their low^wage job, no^t to foster upward mobility , The evaluation 
report cautions against programs which might lead the poor to expect 
something better , 

Research among the poor, both surveys and ethnographies^ however, 
overwhelmingly refute the idea that the poor want their poverty (Bould- 
Vantil, 1976; Goodwin, 1972), There is no aspirational culture of 
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poverty (Ganm^ 1968)* Thus, the source of the want which causes poverty 
must be those who are not themselves poor, Moynihan has explicitly 
recognized that tha non-poor ought rationally to warit poverty. He 
cautions his audience of affluent political liberali against any rash 
elimination of pwerty and the crea^tion of a more equal society: ^ ^ 
\ There are doubtless those among us ao ^tigrate.f ul ^ 
or so idealistic, as to i^lsh or to be 7^J\lllng to 
give it all up in favor of a regii^" notfyet more 
generous in its distribution of wirldly and ^s^chic- 

■ ^ ^ • /- .^ U ^-^ 

goods* But there is none of uS| /l.repeati who 

• /',',- 

would not in fact have soraethingj considerable of 



both of these to lose in the exdhange 



(Moynihans quoted in Valentine, 



For ttoynihani more than juat money ±s at st 

would mean a loss of relative status as wel 

benefiting from existing Inequalities. (see 
* 

thermore, in a system of unequal dist-ributl 



1968 1 41). 

ake, A more equal society 
r for those who are currently 
also Cans, 1972:281)* 'fur- 
n' of material rewards , those 



who benefit from the system can view ^eir^^aterial rewards as refiectlon 
of their inherent worth. 

It is no doubt true that the operation of anti-poyerty programs m 
rural areas is limited by available resourcei, in terms of personnel and 
technical assistance, as well as by a generaliged hostility toward fedora 
intervention, especially in the business conpuyiity. Nevertheless, the 
problems of inadequate personnel and generalized hostility/^at the local 
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ievel seem to be reserved primarily for programs \tTiat. might change the 
status quo~i,e.j those programs which, would increase the political *arid 
economic power of the poor. There appears to be no' problem of local ' 
support for other federal programs to improve the standard of living in 
rural areas. The "successful" programs such as the Farmers Home Ad= 
ministration (FtnHA) and the farm subsidies and price supports^ however 
are those which proylde substantial benefits to the better^off farmers 
with minimum assistance to the poor (The President's Commiasion on 
Income Maintenance Programs, " 1970 ^ 289=290) . For ImM loans or grants^ 
ranging frdm $349 million to $160 million during the yekrs 1961-19665 
one^^ estimate is that only $50 million benefited the poor\and of .the 
total Department of Agriculture budget of^ $7 to $8 blllioA annually 
only a few hundred thousand dollars ari alloc4ted to^ problems of 
poverty (Bonnen^ I966i454) . Marshall and Godwin (1971113) cort^clude, 

moreover, the the agricultural programs ifiave worsened the situation of 

\ 

the small farmer in the Soutb. In the Southwest^ the effect ops the 
FmHA prdgram among Spanish-Americans waSj in fact, increasing the poverty 
of the poor farmer due to land foreclosures (Knowlton, 1974111), 

The original int^t of the farm programs developed during the 1930* s 
was to help the needy J^rmer, There is some evidence, furthermore, that 
these original programs operated first by the Resettlement Administration 
(1935) and later by the Farm Security Administration (1937) were, in 
fact, successful in reaching poor farm families (Cochrane, 1965il95), 
Unfortunately for the rural poor, these programs were probably too 
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successful and were, In the words of one FSA Director of Information^ 
"..^counter to the eatatfllshed economy'* (quoted in Baldwin, 1968i263)* 
Powerful opposition resulted in the reorganiEatlon of the programs under 
the FmHA in 19465 and the radical features of the program, includlhg 
loans to cooperatlvess were eliminated (Tweeteti, 1970i398), The 
primary reason tha£ the FmlM. programs '"worked" and the anti^poyerty 
programs did not w^s that the latter were a challenge to the status quo 
while the former were not. . 

* Programs for rural economic development which propose Important 
changes in the rural stratification system must somehow learn to cir- 
cumvent the actions and influence of those higher on the stratification 

ladder whose interests lie in the preservation of the status quo 

' id . 

(Groenmanj 1969). While this iSj no doubti a problem for all economic 
development, it is especially true in rural areas because of high 
visibility and greater potential impact due to limited population and 
lower levels of livinR in rural areas. Policy planners must either 
insure that developmnnt efforts can operate in spite of the opposition of 
local government and business, or provide for the development of a 
pol it Icajt" power base among the target population so that they can insure 
the survival of their program without compromising its goals,' This implies 
that a major contribution of social scientists to problems of rural 
economic development would be their analysis of local rural stratification 
systems and the development of intervention strategies to take cognizance 
of the poasible local resistance* 
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FOOTNOTES ' ■ ' ' 

2. Rural Community^ Develtjpment Corporations were found to be wore 
visible than-their urban'counterpartsS.,^ 

,CAbt Aaaociates, Inc*, 1973a,'' Volume' 2 : 674 ' '. '. ' 

■ - ^ , " ^ , 

" » ' \ ' ■ • 

3. fhe -Gfflieral Accounting Office concluded 'that "OJT eontracts had ' 
.•Served pilra^rily to reimburse employers £dt OJlfwhUch they would 

have conducted even without the- Government ' s ffnandi&l assistance'. 
These contracts were awarded even though the intent' of the pro- 
gram was , to induce new*or additional training effort-R„havnriH 
r those uaually _catrled out" (Quoted in Wachtei", 1971,:43). 

I.. Han^en.^ (1970:299) simT.larly cautions against the' induatriilization 
a^jpPBach m rural areas because of the resistance of local leaders 
(see also Groenman, 1969). ~ . ' • • 

i. Handicraft cooperatives which sell to distant markets are less '• 
, threatening to local businessmen. Here the problem is primarily 
one of substandard wageB. Even the successful Dakotah Handcrafts 
has only recently been able to pay the minimum wage. 

, The courts have also participated in this reorgani-zatlon by 
limiting the potential effect of class action suits, especially 
as they apply to the poor tOlrth, 1976). 

\ 
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